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specific group of selected compounds. Even studies designed to detect
and identify a broad range of organic compounds in a particular water
sample produce incomplete frequency-of-occurrence data since analyti-
cal techniques used for most studies provide information only about
compounds that can be tested by gas chromatography.  Information
about nonvolatile compounds is rarer.

Because of the large volume of current information, a compre-
hensive computerized data base to develop a list of organic compounds
detected in various types of water is needed;  the WATERDROP system
(Garrison et_ al., 1979) is a positive step in this direction.

Of primary concern is whether identification has been confirmed
or is only tentative. Quantitative data need to be evaluated with
respect to recovery information and quantitation techniques. Quali-
tative information about occurrence of organic compounds known to
affect health is useful because it may indicate a potential problem
area.

Some of the best information about specific organic components in
reclaimed water with potential for reuse was produced by the studies
conducted at Water Factory 21 (McCarty _et al., 1980) . Other studies
currently under way will provide additional information within the
next 2 years (Battelle Columbus Laboratory, 1980; Environmental
Protection Agency, 1980). Table 3-8 lists the organic compounds
identified in the influent and effluent from Water Factory 21. More
than 25 trace organic materials were identified in concentrations
sufficient to allow quantification and estimates of removal effi-
ciency. The average removal levels for some of these compounds are
summarized in Table 3-9 for one time period. As shown, only the
phthalates and some of the synthetic chlorinated organic compounds
generally reached concentrations greater than 1 pg/liter, even in
the influent. Air stripping was effective for most of these chemi-
cals, except for the nonvolatile and hydrophobia organic materials
such as lindane and polychlorinated biphenyls. The latter were
removed to some degree by precipitation and granular activated
carbon. Generally, removal of aromatic hydrocarbons was not great,
but the results are uncertain because the concentrations were very
low and and near detection limits. Before the changeover to activated
sludge treatment, the aromatic compounds were found at higher concen-
trations and were then effectively removed by air stripping. As with
removing inorganic compounds, a combination of processes is required
to achieve effective removal of the aromatics.

In the various studies of wastewater treatment for potable reuse
in South Africa, data have been reported on the presence of a number
of trace organic chemicals in the finished water, and on the effi-
ciency of removal. In a study conducted at the Stander Water Recla-
mation Plant, Stander (1980) observed that 10 different polynuclear
aromatic hydrocarbons were detected in the ng/liter concentration
range in the influent, and only 2 (pyrene and fluoranthene) in
the final water. He noted that "the reclaimed water contains less
organic substances and at lower concentrations than water purified by
conventional treatment of raw surface waters receiving pollutants
from non-point sources and from discharges of purified sewage and
industrial effluent."

Van Rensburg _et al. (1980) reported their results from monitoring